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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Battle  of  Flodden  was  a favourite  subject  with  the  ballad 
makers  of  the  sixteenth  century ; and  when  the  publication  of 
Marmion  in  1808  gave  new  interest  to  it,  Henry  Weber,  with  the 
assistance  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  col- 
lected all  the  ancient  poems  connected  with  it,  and  appended 
them  to  his  reprint  of  “ Floddon  Field.”  These  consist  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  the  Laureate  Skelton, 
Uppian  Fullwell,  Ritson’s  Ancient  Songs,  the  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Border,  and  a Ballade  of  the  Battle  of  Floddon  from 
the  Harl.  MSS.  295  and  367.  It  is  curious  enough  that  in  this 
collection  not  the  slightest  notice  should  have  been  taken  of  a 
Poem  referred  to  in  a work  so  well  known  to  Scott  as  Percy’s  Re- 
liques  of  Ancient  Poetry  f and  which  is  thus  described  : — 

“ But  to  shew  how  little  can  be  inferred  from  a resemblance  of 
rhythmus  or  style,  the  Editor  of  these  volumes  has  in  his  ancient 
folio  manuscript  a poem  on  the  victory  of  Flodden-field,  written  in 
the  same  numbers,  with  the  same  alliterations,  and  in  orthography, 
phraseology,  and  style  nearly  resembling  the  Visions  of  Pierce 
Plowman , which  are  yet  known  to  have  been  composed  above  160 
years  before  that  battle.  As  this  poem  is  a great  curiosity,  we 
shall  give  a few  of  the  introductory  lines : 


1 Yol.  ii.  p.  192,  Introduction  to  the  Not-hroivne  Mayd. 
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Grant  gracious  God,  grant  me  this  time 

That  I may  ’say,  or  I cease,  thy  selven  to  please  ; 

And  Mary  his  mother,  that  maketh  this  world ; 

And  all  the  seemlie  saints,  that  sitten  in  heaven ; 

I will  carpe  of  kings  that  conquered  full  wide, 

That  dwelled  in  this  land,  that  was  alyes  noble ; 

Henry  the  seventh,  that  soveraigne  lord,  &c.” 

It  is  again  referred  to  in  kis  Essay  on  Alliterative  Metre 1 : — 
“ The  other  poem  is  that  which  is  quoted  in  No.  VI.,  Series  II., 
Book  I.,  and  which  was  probably  the  last  that  was  ever  written  in 
this  kind  of  metre  in  its  original  simplicity  unaccompanied  with 
rhyme.  It  should  have  been  observed  in  No.  VI.  above  that  in 
this  poem  the  lines  are  throughout  divided  into  distichs,  thus : 

Grant  gracious  God, 
grant  me  this  time,  &c. 

It  is  entitled  ‘ Scottish  Feilde/  (in  2 fitts,  420  distichs)  containing 
a very  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  fought 
September  9th,  1513,  at  wThich  the  author  seems  to  have  been 
present,  from  his  speaking  in  the  first  person  plural : 

Then  we  tild  downe  our  tents 
that  told  were  a thousand. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  he  gives  this  account  of  himself . 

He  was  a gentleman  by  Jesu, 
that  this  gest2  made ; 

Which  say  but  as  he  sayd3 
for  sooth  and  noe  other. 

At  Bagily  that  bearne 
his  biding  place  had  ; 

And  his  ancestors  of  old  time 
have  yearded4  tlieire  longe, 

1 Vol.  iii.  p.  109.  2 ‘Jest.’ — MS.  3 “ Probably  corrupted  for  ‘ says  but 

as  he  saw.’  ” 

4 “ ‘ Yearded,’  i.e.  buried , earthed , earded.  It  is  common  to  pronounce  ‘ earth’  in 
some  parts  of  England  ‘yearth,’  particularly  in  the  north.  Pitscottie,  speaking  of 
James  III.,  slain  at  Bannockburn,  says,  cNae  man  wot  whar  they  yearded  him.’  ” 
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Before  William  conquerour 
this  cuntry  did  inhabitt. 

Jesus  bring  them1  to  blisse 
that  brought  us  forth  of  bale 

That  hath  hearkened  me  heare 
or  heard  my  tale. 

The  village  of  Bagily  or  Baguleigh  is  in  Cheshire,  and  had  belonged 
to  the  ancient  family  of  Legh  for  two  centuries  before  the  battle  of 

Flodden He  laments  the  death  of  James  Stanley,  Bishop 

of  Ely,  as  what  had  recently  happened  when  this  poem  was 
written ; which  serves  to  ascertain  its  date,  for  that  prelate  died 
March  22,  1514-5.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Scott  would  do  his  best  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  poem;  but  the  MS.  was  a sealed  book  then  as  it  is 
now,  and  Bishop  Percy,  his  manuscript,  and  the  “ Scottish  Feilde,” 
are  ignored  as  if  they  had  never  been. 

The  jealousy,  the  controversies,  the  bitterness  to  which  this 
volume  has  given  rise,  are  now  matters  of  literary  history.  In  the 
fiery  recriminations  of  Bitson  and  the  grim  silence  of  Scott  are 
materials  for  exemplifying  the  weakness  and  rancour  of  literature. 
Such  a devil's  gift  surely  never  was  in  mortal's  possession  before. 
It  is  a veritable  bottle  imp  in  calfskin ; and  we  may  be  allowed  to 
hope  that  before  long  it  will  be  in  its  only  safe  receptacle  — that 
Red  Sea  of  all  such  dangerous  property  — the  British  Museum. 

It  is  strange  how  many  blunders  the  good  Bishop  has  made  in 
his  account  of  the  ballad ; and  as  we  have  no  access  to  the  MS.,  we 
must  leave  the  mystery  unexplained.  Why  he  did  not  quote  more 
largely  from  what  he  calls  a “ great  curiosity,''  and  which  certainly 
has  more  fine  poetry  than  three  fourths  of  what  he  printed,  is 
equally  inexplicable ; perhaps  (to  judge  from  his  mode  of  dealing 
with  it)  there  has  been  little  lost  in  consequence.  He  asserts  that 
the  writer  was  present  at  the  battle,  from  his  use  of  the  first  person 
plural  ( ante ) ; when,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  if  this  argument 
is  good  for  anything,  it  shows  that  he  was  not  at  Flodden  but  in 
1 e Us.’ — MS.  In  line  6 above  the  MS.  has  ‘ bidding.’ 
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France,  as  the  tents  were  set  before  the  town  of  Terwyn  {infra, 
v.  28) . The  conclusion  which  he  also  quotes  is  most  likely  not  the 
work  of  the  poet,  but  of  the  minstrel  who  sang  it,  and  who  was 
desirous  of  gaining  credence  by  the  declaration  of  his  authority : 

He  was  a gentleman,  by  Jesu, 
that  this  Jest  made, 

Which  said  hut  as  ye  see, 
for  sothe,  and  no  other ! 

The  explanation  of  “ yearded”  is  startling;  but  the  editor  had  for- 
gotten that  “earded”  was  a pure  Saxon  word  for  “dwelt.”  And 
lastly,  the  quotation  from  Pitscottie  relating  to  “James  III.,  who 
was  killed  at  Bannockburn”  ! if  not  derived  from  the  wonderful 
MS.,  must  have  come  from  some  equally  unknown  source.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  the  character  of  him  to  whom  we  owe 
the  “Reliques”  should  be  exposed  to  such  imputations  by  the 
short-sighted  and  ill-managed  policy  of  his  descendants. 

This  Poem,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Chetham  Miscellanies,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Beamont  in  the 
muniments  at  Lyme ; it  is  written  on  strips  of  parchment  which 
have  been  pasted  together  and  form  a roll  of  about  thirteen  feet 
long  by  three  inches  and  a half  wide : the  first  portion  has  been 
lost,  or  it  would  be  between  two  and  three  feet  longer.  The 
writing  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; and  after  a “ Finis,”  writ- 
ten in  German  text  with  a flourish,  we  have 

“The  names  of  the  lordes  and  gentilmen  of  Scotland  that  were 
slaine  in  deede  at  this  late  battaill  upon  Brankston  more, 
first  the  King  of  Scottes. 

The  bishopp  of  St.  Andrewes 
the  kinges  sonne. 

Therle  of  Craford. 

Therle  of  Leons. 

Therle  of  Err  am. 
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Therle  of  Argile  and  his  brother. 

The  lord  Maxwell. 

Sir  Davy  Home  lord  of  Nederborn, 
with  his  sonne  and  his  heire. 

Sir  John  Home  of  Ayton. 

Cuthbert  Home  lord  of  Fastcastell. 

The  lord  of  Dowse. 

The  lord  of  Blakat. 

Therle  of  Both  well. 

The  bushopp  of  the  out  lies. 

Therle  of  Agnus  sonne  and  heire. 

The  Lord  of  Litt. 

John  Makennie. 

William  Cobborn  lord  of  Langton. 

Scot  lord  of  Buckclough  knight. 

Alexander  Hebborn  of  Bicarton  knight. 

Adam  Hebborn  of  Cragges  knight. 

Thomas  Towborne  esquire. 

The  lord  of  Pens. 

The  lord  of  Carnbe. 

J ames  Stewart  nere  of  kynne 
to  the  King  of  Scottes. 

The  lord  of  Stelton. 

The  lord  of  Colston. 

The  lord  of  Ormeston.'' 

I shall  not  attempt  to  find  the  legitimate  owners  of  this  odd 
travestie  of  names;  neither  will  it  be  necessary  to  go  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  battle  itself.  It  will  be  enough  to  correct 
a statement  of  Sir  W.  Scott's,1  who  says  that  the  English  army 
advanced  in  four  divisions  — while  in  fact  it  was  in  two  battles , 
each  having  a centre  and  two  wings.  The  first  battle  or  van  ward 
was  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  son,  Lord  Howard  the 
Admiral,  while  the  second  or  rereward  was  led  by  the  Earl  himself. 


1 Notes  to  Marmion. 
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The  centre  of  the  first  division  consisted  of  the  Durham  men  under 
St.  Cuthbert’s  banner  and  those  from  Yorkshire  and  Northumber- 
land. The  right  wing  (and  the  extreme  right  of  the  army)  was 
under  Edmund  Howard,  another  son  of  the  Earl’s,  and  consisted 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  troops  with  Sir  Thomas  Butler, 
Sir  John  Booth,  Sir  Bichard  Bold,  and  others.  The  left  wing 
consisted  of  men  from  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland.  The  right 
wing  was  driven  back  at  the  outset,  and  it  was  here  where  the 
Cheshire  men  suffered  so  much  till  they  were  relieved  by  Lord 
Dacre.  The  second  battle,  or  the  rereward,  was  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  led  the  centre,  and  its 
left  wing  wTas  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  afterwards  Lord 
Monteagle. 

The  feud  between  the  Stanley  and  Howard  families  dated  from 
Boswortli  Field,  and  has  a marked  place  in  the  ballads  which  are 
extant,  and  which  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  Stanleys.  They 
appear  to  have  been  patrons  of  literature  at  this  early  period,  as  is 
proved  by  the  Stanley  Papers,  edited  for  the  Chetham  Society  by 
Mr.  Hey  wood.1 

As  we  have  the  best  authority  for  believing  the  Lyme  MS.  not 
to  have  been  written  before  1570,  so  we  have  reason  for  supposing 
it  to  be  a copy  of  one  of  very  early  date,  from  the  expression,  “ late 
battle  of  Brankston and  this  original  may  have  been  taken  from 
the  mouth  of  a minstrel,  as  we  can  otherwise  hardly  see  how  a 
Cheshire  name,  Eoulshurst,  could  have  been  changed  into  Eulles- 
wise,  or  the  Lancashire  Gerard  have  taken  the  form  Jarred,  which 
indeed  is  the  genuine  local  pronunciation. 

The  poet  has  assigned  the  place  of  honour  to  John  Stanley,  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  commander  of  his  contingent.  He 
afterwards  married  the  daughter  of  William  Handford  — and 
hence  we  may  have  a reason  for  the  emphatic  manner  in  which 
Handford’s  name  appears  in  the  MS. 

1 A reprint  of  “ The  pleasant  Song  of  Lady  Bessy,”  in  full,  would  have  added  much 
to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Heywood’s  volume.  It  seems  a very  proper  work  for  the 
Society,  though  it  may  be  among  the  Percy  publications. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  the  poet  was  not  present  at  the  battle ; 
and  this  is  proved  by  his  misrepresentations,  or  at  least  mistaken 
and  extremely  confused  account  of  what  actually  occurred.  Thus 
he  makes  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  into  the  Scotch  standard 
the  banner  of  St.  Andrew ; and  is  either  under  the  feeling  him- 
self, or  wishes  his  readers  to  believe,  that  young  John  Stanley , as 
he  is  described  in  the  other  ballads,  and  who  was  not  more  than 
seventeen,  was  the  real  commander  of  the  left  attack,  instead  of 
his  uncle  Edward  Stanley.  But  what  is  still  more  convincing  is 
the  fact  that  the  morning  of  the  9th  September,  1513,  was  not 
of  that  fine  character  which  his  imagination  has  depicted.  The 
Earl  of  Surrey’s  despatch  states  that  there  was  a great  wind  and 
sudden  rain,  much  in  favour  of  the  enemy. 

As  the  Bishop  of  Ely  died  in  March  1515,  the  poem  may  have 
been  written  about  two  years  after  the  battle. 

With  respect  to  the  glossary,  it  requires  much  indulgence.  It 
would  be  no  hard  task  to  paraphrase  the  ballad  and  give  it  an 
intelligible  form;  but  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  every 
word  and  phrase  is  a very  different  matter,  and  in  many  cases  we 
can  at  best  only  give  a lucky  guess.  What  written  remains  we 
have  are  scanty,  and  those  not  easily  to  be  got  at.  A large  mine, 
hitherto  either  not  worked  at  all,  or  only  in  a profitless  way  — the 
real  speech,  not  the  rare  words,  of  the  people  — has  still  to  be 
made  available  for  the  history  of  language,  or,  what  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  of  man’s  thoughts  and  progress. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  various  phrases  used  had  a real 
signification,  or  were  merely  conventionalities  connected  with  the 
versification,  such  as : 

He  was  so  kene  holden.  . . line  60. 

fuerse  holden.  . 495,  558. 

Shott  into  a sure  shipp, 

and  shoggeth  over  the  water.  93,  94. 

Then  they  light  at  a lotte.  . . . 135. 

Should  meane  them  before.  . . . 138. 

Durst  sitt  him  against 142. 
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Full  nighe  his  wanted  wytte.  . line  249. 


Stepe  of  him  selven 298. 

Upon  that  land  light 339. 

Nere  of  nature  to  the  duke 378. 

So  dere  God  it  ordeyned 423. 

On  a soughe  us  beside 440. 

Then  trumpettes  full  truly 

They  triden  togeather 448,  449. 

How  they  songen  with  a shotte.  . . 454. 

Fullsewise  full  fell 502. 

Of  that  pure  shire 554. 

Suche  a noyse  to  my  name.  . . > 629. 


It  would  be  easy  to  give  an  intelligible  meaning  to  sucb  phrases 
as  these,  and  many  of  them  do  not  appear  in  the  glossary  as 
requiring  explanation.  But  to  set  the  matter  more  completely 
before  the  reader,  we  may  take  the  following  example,  which  will 
perhaps  be  quite  enough  for  the  occasion.  There  is  the  distich : 
Then  trumpettes  full  trulie 
they  triden  togeather, 

which  might  be  put  in  the  form  — They  made  a trial  of  their 
trumpets,  &c.  But  probably  the  verb  trieden  is  a technical  word 
applied  especially  to  sounding  trumpets.  In  HalliwelPs  Dictionary 
we  find  “ Trie,  1 . choice,  select  (A.  N.) 

He  wold  not  ete  his  cromys  drye 
He  lovyd  nothynge  but  it  were  trie. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  50. 

Claryons  cryden  faste  and  curyous  pypes 
Tymbres,  tabers  and  trumpers  full  trye. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  ii.  f.  114. 

2.  to  rush  in;  3.  to  pull  out.”  We  have  nothing  here  to  determine 
the  sense  of  the  word ; but  in  the  second  quotation  it  is  connected 
with  the  sound  of  a number  of  musical  instruments,  trumpets 
included.  In  Batson*  s Ancient  Songs  (p.  32)  we  have  another 
form. 


The  threstlecoc  him  threteth  oo, 
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where  the  glossary  gives  us  no  interpretation  of  the  last  two  words ; 
it  describes  the  singing  of  the  thrush — while  in  the  earlier  Anglo- 
Saxon  truth  means  a trumpeter.  Perhaps  this  may  be  hardly 
considered  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  a word 
applied  especially  to  the  use  of  the  trumpet,  or  to  express  some 
musical  sound;  but  there  is  at  least  a presumption  of  it,  and  it 
becomes  hazardous  to  express  a positive  opinion  as  to  the  sense  of 
the  word  trie  den. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  is  sorry  that  his  labour  has  not  been 
more  satisfactory;  but  such  a task,  always  difficult,  becomes 
infinitely  more  so  when  there  is  a single  manuscript  only  to  refer 
to.  The  Poem  is  “ a great  curiosity,”  and  especially  interesting 
to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  he  hopes  the  Chetham  Society 
will  be  glad  to  receive  it  with  all  its  imperfections.  He  begs  too 
to  express  his  obligations  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden  for  his 
courtesies  and  assistance. 

JOHN  ROBSON. 


Warrington , August  21  st,  1855. 
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The  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Canon  Raines  for  the 
following  additional  fragment  of  the  first  portion  of  the  ballad , which 
he  found  amongst  the  Lyme  MSS.  and  added  to  his  valuable  Lan- 
cashire Collections,  but  which  came  to  hand  after  the  remainder  of 
the  poem  was  in  print. 

* * * 

* * * 

that  dred  was  sone  after, 

Rayled1  full  of  redd  roses 
and  ryches  enough. 

There  he  bekered2  with  a lorde 
that  dough  tie  was  euer ; 

Richard  that  riche  lorde 
in  his  bright  armour, 

He  kidde3  himselfe  no  coward, 
for  hee  was  a Kinge  noble ; 

Ryght  royall  and  fuerslye 
he 


And  rayned  with  .... 
and  ryches  enough, 

Fully  fower  and  twenty  yers 
in  thys  faire  lande. 

He  made  frenchmen  aferde 
of  his  fell  deedes ; 


1 i.e.  set. 


2 fought. 


3 he  showed  himself. 
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They  payd  him  tributes, 
many  tolde  thowsand, 

That  they  might  live  in  their  landes, 
and  him  their  lorde  calle ; 

But  death  at  him  drove, 
that  die  must  he  nede. 

Thus  went  forth  of  this  worlde 
this  worschippfull  lorde. 

with  saintes  enough. 

I will  meddell  with  this  matter 
no  moe  of  this  tyme, 

But  he  that  is  myckle  of  myght 
have  mynd  of  his  sowle ! 

Then  succeeded  his  sone, 
a souereigne  most  noble, 

That  proved  was  a prince 
most  pereless  of  other ; 

That  was  Harry  theighth 
oure  most  drede  lorde. 

When  his  father  that  furse  fre[ke] 
had  fynished  his  daies ; 

He  made  frenchmen  aferde, 
and  faire  him  besoughte. 

That  he  would  take  their  tributes 
and  lem1  them  no  furder. 

But  he  nicked  them  with  nay, 
and  none  of  yt  woulde ; 

For  he  woulde  see  onder  their  signorie 
some  of  thaire  faire  townes. 


Qu.  tene,  injure. 
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Thus  he  graces  him  godly 
with  a greate  [meany]  ; 

Fullye  fourty  thowsande 
that  carrie  his  armes. 

For  to  go  into  Fraunce 
at  his  biddinge  wyll. 

Then  arose  in  this  londe 
a lorde  that  was  noble, 

Of  Surrey  that  sure  erle, 
the  saddest  of  all  others, 

As  lorde  and  levetennennt 
to  loke  this  land  ouer, 

Yf  any  aliaunt1  in  his  absence 
durst  auentur  himselfe. 

To  visit  or  invade 

his  moste  valiaunt  rawlme. 

Then  he  deessed2  him  to  Dover, 
our  most  drede  Kynge, 

With  many  lordes  of  this  lande, 
our  lorde  giue  them  ioye ! 

Of  Buckingham  that  bolde  duke 
he  was  a burne  noble ; 

And  of  Derby  that  deare  erle, 
that  doughtie  hath  bene  ever ; 
And  Shrewsburie  the  trewe  erle, 
the  saddest  of  all  others, 

As  a worshippfull  and  wise 
he  royndqth3  the  cowarde. 


1 i.e.  alien,  foreigner.  2 Qu.  dressed,  addressed  himself,  went. 

3 Perhaps  from  the  Cheshire  roynt — he  drives  away.  See  Wilbraham’s  Glossary , 

p.  70. 
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The  noble  Erie  of  Northumberland, 
with  others  of  the  same. 

The  winde  to  theire  wylle, 
wrought  as  they  lyked. 

Thus  the  gle  ....  to  Calis 
with  greate  schippes  of  warre, 

And  many  small  sailes 
were  seene  on  their  mastes. 

Lane.  MSS.,  yol.  xxxviii.  pp.  520,  521 . 
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When  they  to  Calas  come, 
all  this  comely  meany, 

Onr  king,  full  of  couradge, 
carped  theis  wordes, 

Calleth  his  counsell  him  till,  s 

to  weete  of  their  will. 

On  what  wise  was  best 
his  warres  to  beginne. 

Some  set  him  to  a citie 

that  was  sure  walled,  10 

And  told  him  to  Tirwin ; 

a towne  that  was  noble ; 

That  oft  had  been  assaied, 
both  with  Emperor  and  other 
Yet  would  it  never  be  wonen  in  warr,  15 
for  no  weede  upon  alyve : 

There  was  no  wight  in  the  world, 
that  wynne  it  ne  might ; 

Yt  was  so  deepe  dolven, 

with  ditches  aboute.  20 
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Then  our  king  full  of  coradge, 
carped  theis  wordes, 

Saith,  “I  will  sedge  it  aboute, 
within  this  seaven  daies, 

And  wynne  it  or  I hence  wynde, 
with  the  help  of  our  lorde, 

Or  leave  here  my  life, 
letees  I you  heete.” 

Thus  he  promised  to  the  prince 
that  paradice  weldeth ! 

There  were  cariadges  with  cartes, 
and  many  kene  weapons : 

Our  vawarde  full  valiantly, 
avaunced  themselven, 

With  trumpettes  and  taberettes 
forward  they  wenten. 

Beside  the  towne  of  Tirwin, 
our  tentes  downe  we  telden, 

And  sedged  it  surely, 
on  sides  all  aboute : 

And  many  a gaping  gunne 
was  girde  to  the  walles. 

There  they  fell,  at  the  first  shotte, 
many  a fell  fothir, 

Of  stones  that  were  never  stirred : 
so  st outlie  they  shotten. 

Now  leve  we  our  king 
lying  at  the  sedge, 

And  carpe  of  the  Frenche  kinge, 
care  him  behappen ! 

When  he  heard  how  unkindly 
his  townes  they  were  halched, 
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He  piked  him  to  Parice, 
for  thinges  that  might  happen. 

There  called  he  his  counsell,  55 

for  to  knowe  their  myndes, 

On  what  wise  was  best  to  wercke, 
his  warres  to  beginne. 

He  durst  not  counter  with  our  king, 
he  was  so  kene  holden,  eo 

For  all  the  glaring  goulde, 
under  god  of  heaven ! 

Then  his  counsell  full  kenely, 
carped  in  this  wise  : 

Saith,  “ Make  furth  a messenger  65 
to  the  mightie  king  of  Scottes, 

And  proferre  him  a present 
all  of  pure  goulde ; 

And  byd  him  enter  into  England, 
and  awnter  him  selven ; 70 

He  may  wynne  it  in  ware, 
and  welde  as  him  liketh. 

There  are  no  ledes  in  that  lande, 
to  looke  him  against ; 

All  be  faren  into  Fraunce,  75 

that  a proved  were  in  armes  : 

But  mislners  and  masse  preistes, 
there  bene  no  men  elles.” 

Then  the  king  called  an  Erie, 
which  was  a lord  noble;  so 

Sir  Delamote,  that  dere  duke, 
that  doughtie  was  ever. 

He  bid  buske  and  bowne  him, 
to  go  on  his  message ; 


a MS.  pvred. 
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He  was  as  wise  of  his  wordes 
as  any  were  elles. 

Then  that  knight,  full  curtislve, 
kneled  to  the  grounde; 

Sayeth,  “ I ame  bowne  to  goe, 
as  ye  bid  me  woulde ; 33 
And  tooke  his  leave  of  the  king, 
and  the  letter  he  taketh, 

Shott  into  a sure  sliipp, 
and  shoggeth  over  the  water, 

Into  Scotland,  I you  heete, 
and  there  the  king  findeth, 

And  proffered  him  a present, 
of  poundes  many  thousand, 

For  to  wynde  to  that  warre, 
and  weld  as  him  liketh, 

And  enter  into  England, 
and  weld  yt  for  ever : 

There  is  no  lede  in  that  lande, 
to  looke  him  against ; 

All  bene  faren  into  Fraunce, 
that  fuerse  were  in  armes. 

The  king  was  glade  of  that  golde, 
that  the  gome  brought, 

And  promised  him  full  pertly, 
his  part  for  to  take. 

That  his  cossen,  the  Frenche  king, 
full  sone  should  yt  knowe. 

Then  sumoned  he  his  sedges, 
in  sondry  places, 

That  they  should  be  at  Blacabor 
in  their  best  weedes. 
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By  the  viiith  daie  of  August, 
to  knowe  their  kinges  myude. 

They  come  at  his  comaundment 
Ketterickes  full  many : 

From  aAkenche  that  strange  He, 
there  came  a greate  oste : 

From  Galaway  a gay  lord, 
with  a greate  meany. 

All  Scotland  theder  come 
to  knowe  their  kynges  myndc 
Many  Scottes  and  Ketterickes 
bowed  to  his  hande. 

Such  an  ost  of  that  nation 
was  never  sene  before ! 

Their  names  were  nombered, 
to  nyne  score  thousand, 

Truly  by  their  owne  towne, 
as  it  was  tolde  after. 

Then  they  light  at  a lotte, 
the  king  and  his  lordes, 

That  the  mightie  lord  Mackesfelde, 
should  meane  them  before, 

With  ten  thousand  by  tale, 
that  were  tried  of  the  best, 

To  see  whether  any  sedge 
durst  sitt  him  against. 

Then  they  rested  in  that  realm, 
the  knightes  all  togeder, 

Till  they  heard  of  that  battaile, 
how  that  with  him  happed. 

Then  he  bowneth  him  boldlie, 
over  the  brode  waters, 
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And  manly  him  marketh 

to  the  mylne  feild  : 150 

He  robbes  like  a rebell, 

the  right  him  against ; 

But  all  light  on  his  ledes 
at  the  later  ende ! 

For  killed  they  were  like  caitives,  155 
as  ye  shall  heare  after. 

When  the  comuns  of  the  country 
a ms.  comon.  of  their  acoming  wisten, 

. ledde  they  for  here 
. . . elly  the  ferden  ieo 

to  wynde 

Daker. 

in  the  Marche  endes. 

But  he  kepeth  him  at  Carl  [isle], 
and  kere  would  no  further,  i65 

He  would  not  medle  with  this  ma[tter], 
for  no  mans  will ! 

Then  a knight  of  that  countrey, 
that  knowen  was  full  wyde, 

One  Sir  William  Bowmer,  170 

that  bolde  hath  bene  ever 
He  moveth  toward  his  meany, 
with  men  but  a fewe, 

Not  fullie  five  hundreth, 

that  the  freake  followed.  175 

Then  mett  he  with  a man 

that  had  foure  hundreth, 

That  was  bold  bastard  Hearne 
that  bashed  was  never ; 
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A warrior  full  wise,  iso 

and  wittie  of  deedes. 

When  they  were  sumoned  and  sene, 
those  sedges  altogether, 

They  were  numbered  nyne  liundreth, 
that  was  the  highest  nomber,  i85 

And  athey  were  X thousand  by  tale, 
upon  the  other  partie; 

Full  unmette  were  they  matched, 

Mary,  them  speede ! 

Thus  bthey  faren  on  the  feilde,  190 
c their  foe  men  to  seek. 

Never  rest  would  those  knyghtes, 
but  alway  rayked  forwarde, 

Till  they  had  sene  that  sedge, 
that  they  had  sought  after ; 

All  those  starlishe  Scottes 
that  all  the  scathe  deden ! 

Then  nighed  the  night, 
that  byde  must  they  neden, 

Every  rincke  to  his  rest  200 

radly  him  dressed, 

Not  the  mount enance  of  a myle, 
from  their  most  enemies. 

Sone  after  dayned  the  daie, 

and  the  dewe  falleth,  205 

The  sonne  shott  up  full  sone, 

and  shone  over  the  hilles, 

Brydes  brayed  to  the  bowes, 
and  boldlie  they  songen, 

It  was  a solace  to  see,  210 

for  any  sedge  living ! 


a MS.  the. 


b MS.  the. 
c MS.  there. 
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Then  every  burne  full  boldly, 
bowneth  him  to  his  weapon, 

Full  radly  in  array, 

royallie  them  dressed  ! 215 

Our  Englishmen  full  egerly, 
attilde  them  to  shott ; 

Skochen  the  cruell  Scottes 
with  their  kene  arrowes. 

Many  a horse  in  that  heape,  220 

liurlde  downe  his  maister. 

Then  they  fetteled  them  to  flye, 
as  false  be  they  ever ! 

Yt  serve th  not,  for  sothe, 

whoso  trulie  telleth ; 225 

Our  Englishmen  full  egerly, 

fast  followed  after, 

And  tooke  prisoners  preste, 
and  home  again  wenten. 

There  were  killed  of  the  Scottes  230 

moe  than  xij  scower ; 

And  as  many  prisoners 
were  put  to  their  ransomes. 

Thus  were  they  beaten  at  the  first  braid, 
all  that  brawling  people,  235 

And  likewise  in  the  later  ende, 
as  ye  may  heare  after. 

Then  the  mightie  lord  Mackelsfeld 
over  the  mountains  fleethe, 

And  kyred  to  his  king,  240 

with  carefull  tithindes : 

Telleth  him  the  truth, 
and  tarrieth  he  no  longer ; 
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Sayetli,  “I  ame  beaten  back/" 

(for  all  his  bigge  meany,)  245 

“ And  there  bene  killed  of  the  Scottes,” 

I knowe  not  how  many.” 

Then  the  Scottishe  kinge, 
full  nighe  his  wanted  wytte ; 

And  said  “ On  who  was  thou 
man,  by  thy  southe  ? ” 

And  he  promised  him  pertly, 
they  passed  not  a thousand : 

"Ye  bene  cowards,”  quod  the 
" care  mote  ye  happen  ! 

I will  wynde  you  to  wreke, 
wees,  I you  heete, 

And  lying  within  that  land, 
the  length  of  three  weekes, 

And  distroy  all  aryght, 
that  standeth  me  before.” 

Thus  he  promised  to  the  prince, 
that  Paradice  weldeth ! 

Then  he  sumoned  his  sedges, 

and  set  them  in  order,  265 

The  next  way  to  Norham, 

anone  then  he  taketh ; 

He  umclosed  that  castell, 
clene  round  aboute, 

And  they  defended  fast,  270 

the  folke  that  were  within  : 

Without  socour  come  sone, 
atheir  sorow  is  the  more ! 

The  erle  of  Surrey  himself 

at  Pomfret  abideth,  275 

c 


mached  250 


king, 


a MS.  there. 
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And  heard  what  unhapp 
all  those  harlottes  didden. 

He  made  letters  boldlie 
all  the  land  over : 

In  Lancashire  belive, 
he  caused  a man  to  ride. 

To  the  bishopp  of  Eley, 
that  bode  in  those  partes. 
Curteslie  commaunded  him, 
in  the  kinges  name, 

To  somon  the  shire, 
and  set  them  in  order : 

He  was  put  in  more  power, 
than  any  prelate  elles. 

Then  the  bishop  full  boldlie, 
bowneth  furth  his  standart, 
With  a captaine  full  kene, 
as  he  was  knowen  after ; 

He  made  a wee  to  wynde, 
to  warne  his  dere  brother, 
Edward,  that  egar  knight, 
that  a epe  was  of  deedes  ! 

A stalke  of  the  Standles, 
stepe  of  him  selven ! 

Then  full  radlie  he  rayseth 
rinckes  ten  thousandes ; 

To  Skypton  in  Craven 
then  he  come  belive, 

There  abideth  he  the  banner 
of  his  dere  brother, 

Till  a captaine  with  it  come, 
that  knowen  was  full  wide, 
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Sir  John  Stanley  that  stowte  knight, 
that  sterne  was  of  deedes ! 

With  four  thousand  fursemen  310 

that  followed  him  after ; 

They  were  ten  antes  that  they  tooke, 
that  tenden  on  the  bishopp, 

Of  his  houshold,  I you  hete, 
hope  ye  no  other.  315 

Every  bnrne  had  on  his  breast 
browdered  with  goulde, 

A fote  of  the  faireste  foule 
that  ever  flowe  on  winge  ! 

With  their  crownes  full  cleare  320 

all  of  pure  goulde  ! 

Yt  was  a semely  sight, 
to  see  them  togeder, 

Fourtene  thousand  egill  feete, 
feteled  in  araye.  325 

Thus  they  costen  throw  the  cuntrey, 
to  the  New  castell; 

Proclamation  in  that  place, 
was  plainely  declared, 

That  every  hatell  should  him  hie,  330 
in  hast  that  he  might, 

To  Bolton  in  Glendowre, 
all  in  godly  haste. 

There  mett  they  at  a muster, 
men  many  thousande,  335 

With  knightes  that  were  kene, 
full  well  knowne  in  their  cuntrey, 

And  many  a lovely  lorde, 
upon  that  land  light. 
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"ms. the.  Then  athey  moved  toward  the  mountains 
those  meany  to  seche, 

Those  skatell  Scotts, 
that  all  the  skath  diden. 

They  would  never  rest 
hut  alway  dayled  forward, 

Till  they  had  sene  the  sedges, 
that  they  had  sought  after ; 

But  they  had  gotten  them  a ground, 
most  ungracious  of  other, 

Upon  the  toppe  of  a high  hill, 

I hete  you  for  sothe, 

There  was  no  wee  in  this  world, 
might  wynde  them  againe. 

But  he  should  be  killed  in  the  does, 
or  he  could  clymbe  the  mountains. 
When  the  lordes  had  over  them  loked, 
as  long  as  them  liked, 

Every  captaine  was  commaunded, 
their  companie  to  order. 

Though  we  were  hashed  of  theis  burnes, 
I blame  us  but  littell, 

And  yf  I recken  the  Rewarde, 

1 rest  must  to  longe  : 

But  I shall  tell  you  the  best  frekes, 
that  thereupon  tenden. 

The  erle  of  Surrey  himself 
surelie  it  guided. 

The  lord  Scroupe  full  comely, 
with  knightes  full  many ; 

Yf  ye  would  witt  the  winges, 
that  to  that  ward  longed, 
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That  was  a bishop  full  bolde, 
that  borne  was  at  Latlium, 

Of  Eley  that  ylke  lorde, 

that  epe  was  of  deedes  ! 375 

An  egg  of  that  bolde  erle 

that  named  was  Standley ; 

Nere  of  nature  to  the  duke, 
that  noble  have  bene  ever : 

But  now  death  with  his  dart  38o 

hath  driven  him  awaye ! 

It  is  a losse  to  the  lande, 
our  Lord  have  his  soule  ! 

For  his  witte  and  his  wisedome, 

and  his  wale  deedes,  385 

He  was  a piller  of  peace, 
the  people  amonge ; 

His  servauntes  they  maie  syke, 
and  sorowe  for  his  sake, 

What  for  pitie  and  for  paine,  390 

my  pen  doth  me  fayle ; 

I will  medle  with  this  matter, 
no  more  at  this  tyme, 

But  he  that  is  makles  of  mercie 
have  mynd  on  his  soule  ! 395 

Then  he  sent  with  his  company, 
a knight  that  was  noble, 

Sir  John  Standley  that  stoute  knight, 
that  sterne  was  of  deedes ; 

There  was  never  burne  borne,  400 

that  day  bare  him  better : 

The  left  winge  to  that  Reward 
was  my  lord  Mounteegle 
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aM s. Lancashire.  With  many  leedes  of  aLancashire, 
that  to  him  longed, 

Which  foughten  full  fuerslie, 
Whiles  the  feild  lasted. 

Thus  the  Reward  in  aray, 
rayked  ever  after. 

As  long  as  the  light  daie, 
lasted  on  the  grounde : 

Then  the  sonne  full  sone 
shott  under  the  clowdes, 

And  yt  darkened  full  dymly, 
b ms.  knight.  and  drew  toward  the  bnight. 

Every  ryncke  to  his  reste, 
full  radlie  him  dressed  : 

Beten  fires  full  fast, 
and  feteled  them  to  sowpe, 

Besides  Barwick  in  a banck, 
within  a brode  woode. 

Then  dayned  the  daie, 
so  dere  God  it  ordeyned, 

Cloudes  cast  up  full  clerely, 
like  castells  full  hie ; 

Then  Phebus  full  faire, 
florished  out  his  beames, 

With  beames  full  light, 
all  the  land  over ! 

All  was  dampet  with  dewe, 
the  daysies  aboute, 

Flowers  florished  in  the  feildes, 
faire  to  beholde, 

Birdes  brayden  to  the  bowes, 
and  boldlie  cthey  songen ; 
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Yt  was  solace  to  heare, 
for  any  sedge  living ! 

Then  full  boldlie  on  the  brode  hills_ 
we  bushed  with  our  standarts, 

And  on  a soughe  us  beside, 
there  seene  we  our  enemies, 

Were  moving  over  the  mountains, 
to  matche  us  they  thoughten. 

As  boldlie  as  any  burnes 
that  borne  were  of  mothers  ! 

And  we  egerlie  with  ire, 
atylde  them  to  meete ; 

Then  trumpettes  full  trulie, 
they  triden  togeather ; 

Many  shalmes  in  that  shawe, 
with  their  shrill  notes  ! 

Heavenly  was  their  melady, 
their  myrthes  to  heare ! 

How  they  songen  with  a shotte, 
all  the  shawes  over ; 

There  was  a gurding  furth  of  gunnes, 
with  many  greate  stones, 

Archers  uttered  out  their  arrowes, 
and  egerlie  they  shotten ; 

They  proched  us  with  speires, 
and  put  many  over, 

That  the  bloud  out  braste 
at  their  broken  harnes  ! 

There  were  swinging  out  of  swordes. 
and  swapping  of  heddes. 

We  blancked  them  with  billes, 
through  all  their  bright  armor, 
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That  all  the  dale  dynned, 
of  their  derffe  strokes  ! 

Then  betide  a chicke, 
that  Cheshire  men  felden, 

In  wynge  with  those  wees 
was  my  lord  Dacars ; 

He  fled  at  the  first  brade, 
and  they  followed  after ; 

When  their  captaine  was  away, 
their  comfort  was  gone ; 

They  were  wonte  at  all  warres, 
to  wait  upon  the  Standles, 

They  never  fayled  at  no  forward, 
that  tyme  that  they  were. 

Now,  lost  is  their  losse, 
our  Lord  yt  amende  ! 

Many  swyres  full  swift elie, 
were  swapped  to  the  deathe ! 

Sir  John  Both  of  Barton 
was  broughte  from  his  life  ! 

A more  bolder  burne, 
was  never  borne  on  woman ; 

And  of  Yorkshire  a yong  knight, 
that  epe  was  of  deedes, 

Sir  William  Warkehoppe  as  I wene, 
was  the  wees  name, 

Of  the  same  shire  Sir  William, 
that  was  so  fuerse  holden ; 

Besides  Baderam  that  rinck, 
his  resting  place  had. 

The  Barne  of  Kinderton  full  kenely, 
was  killed  them  beside ; 
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So  was  Honforde,  I you  hete,  500 
that  was  a liynde  swyer  ! 

Fullsewise  full  fell, 

was  fallen  to  the  grounde  ! 

Christopher  Savadge  was  downecaste, 
that  kere  might  he  never  ! 505 

And  of  Lancashire  John  Lawrens, 
our  Lord  have  their  soules ! 

Theis  freakes  would  never  flee, 
for  feare  that  might  happen ; 

They  were  killed  like  conquerors,  510 
in  their  kinges  service  ! 

When  the  Skottes  and  the  Ketterickes, 
seen  our  men  sketer, 

They  had  greate  joy  of  their  joyning, 
and  jolily  came  downwarde.  515 

Then  the  Skottes  king, 
calleth  to  him  a heralde, 

Biddeth  tell  him  the  truth, 
and  tary  no  longer, 

Who  were  the  baners  of  the  burns,  520 
that  bode  in  the  valey  ? 

“ They  are  standartes  of  the  Standles, 
that  stand  by  themselven, 

Yf  he  be  faren  into  Fraunce, 
the  Frenchemen  to  feere,  525 

Yet  is  his  standart  in  that  stede, 
with  a stvffe  captaine, 

Sir  Henry  Kighley  is  called, 
that  kene  is  of  deedes. 

Sir  Thomas  Jarred  that  jollie  knight,  530 
is  joyned  thereunder, 
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With  Sir  William  Molynex, 
with  a manfull  meany; 

Theis  freakes  will  never  flee, 
for  feare  of  no  weapon,  535 

But  they  will  sticke  with  their  standarts, 
in  their  stele  weedes. 

Because  they  bashed  them  at  Berwick, 
that  boldeth  them  the  more. 

Lo ! how  he  haters  and  beates  540 

the  bird  with  his  winges ! 

W e are  ferde  of  yonder  foule, 
so  fureslie  he  fareth ! 

And  yonder  streymer  full  streight 
that  standeth  him  beside,  545 

is  the  standart  of  Tandere, 

That  never  beaten  was  in  battaile, 
for  burne  upon  lyve ! 

The  thirde  standart  in  that  stidde, 
is  my  lordes  Mountegle ; 550 

And  of  Yorkshire  full  epe, 
my  young  lord  Dakar s, 

With  muche  pusance  and  power, 
of  that  pure  shire.” 

Then  the  Skottishe  kinge,  555 

carped  theis  wordes : 

“I  will  fight  with  yonder  freakes, 
that  are  so  fuerse  liolden, 

And  I beate  those  burnes, 
the  battall  is  ours  ! ” seo 

Then  he  moved  toward  the  mountaines, 
and  manly  came  downwardes. 
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We  met  him  in  the  midway, 
and  matched  him  full  even. 

Then  there  was  dealling  of  dentes,  566 
that  all  the  dales  rongen; 

Many  helmes  with  heddes, 
were  hewen  all  to  peeces ! 

This  layke  lasted  on  the  lande, 
the  lengthe  of  fower  howers.  570 

a Yorkshire  like  yorne  men, 
egerly  they  foughten ! 

So  did  Darbyshire  that  day, 
deyred  many  Scottes ! 

Lancashire  like  lyons  575 

layden  them  aboute ! 

All  had  bene  lost,  by  our  Lorde ! 
had  not  those  leddes  bene ! 

But  the  care  of  the  Scottes, 
increased  full  sore : sso 

For  their  king  was  downe  knocked, 
and  killed  in  their  sight, 

Under  the  banner  of  a bishop, 
that  was  the  bold  Standley ! 

Then  they  fetilde  them  to  fly,  585 

as  fast  as  they  might, 

But  that  served  not,  for  sothe, 
who  so  truth  telleth. 

Our  Englishmen,  full  egerly, 
after  them  folowed,  590 

And  killed  them  like  catifles, 
in  clowes  all  aboute ! 

There  were  killed  of  the  Skottes, 
that  told  were  by  tale, 


a MS.  York- 
shippe. 
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i*  MS.  brym- 
stone. 

c MS.  the 


They  were  found  in  the  feild  595 

fiftene  thousand. 

Lo ! what  it  is  to  be  false, 
and  the  finde  serve ! 

They  have  broken  a book  othe, 
to  their  blessed  king,  <500 

And  the  truce  that  was  taken, 
for  the  space  of  two  years. 

All  the  Skottes  that  were  scaped, 
were  scattered  far  asonder ! 
aThey  removed  over  the  more  605 

upon  the  other  morninge, 

And  their  stoode  like  stakes 
and  stirre  durst  no  further ; 

For  all  the  lordes  of  their  land, 
were  laft  them  behinde  ! «io 

Beside  bBrankstone  in  a briuck, 
bretheles  cthey  lyen, 

Gaping  against  the  mone, 
their  ghosts  went  awaye ! 

Then  the  Erie  of  Surrey  himself,  6is 
calletli  to  him  a heralde, 

Bad  him  fare  into  Fraunce, 
with  theis  faire  tithandes : 

“ Commende  me  to  our  kinge, 
theis  comfortable  wordes,  620 

Tell  him,  I have  rescowed  his  realms, 
so  right  required ; 

The  king  of  Scottes  is  killed, 
with  all  his  cursed  lordes.” 

When  the  kinge  his  kindnes,  625 

heard  theis  wordes. 
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He  saith,  “ I will  singe  him  a soulkin, 
with  the  sound  of  my  gunnes,” 

Suche  a noyse  to  my  name, 
was  never  heard  before ! «3o 

For  there  was  shott  at  a shotte, 
a thousand  at  once, 

That  all  rang  with  that  rowte, 
roches  and  other. 

Now  is  this  fuirse  feilde,  <535 

foughten  to  an  ende; 

Many  a wee  wanted  his  horse, 
and  wandered  home  on  fote ; 

All  was  long  of  the  March  men, 
a mischeffe  them  happen ! 640 

He  was  a gentilman,  by  Jesu, 
that  this  Jest  made, 

Which  said  but  as  ye  see, 
for  sothe,  and  no  other ! 

At  Baguley  that  burne  645 

his  biding  place  he  had ; 

His  ancetors  of  long  tyme, 
have  yerded  there  long, 

Before  William  Conqueror 

this  country  inhabited.  rao 

Jesue,  bring  them  to  thy  bliss, 

That  brought  us  forth  of  bale, 

That  have  hearkened  me  here, 

And  heded  well  my  tale ! 


NOTES. 


11  And  told  him  to  Tir-win.~\  Another  of  these  puns  occurs  1.  218: 
“ Skochen  the  cruell  Scottes.” 

115  Blacabor .]  Burrowmoor  near  Edinburgh. 

120  Ketierickes.'\  Probably  the  same  as  caterans. 

121  Akenche .]  Orkney? 

137  Mackesfelde.  238  Mackelsfeld.~\  The  real  leader  of  this  inroad 
was  Lord  Home,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Scotland.  See  Pinkerton,  vol. 
ii.  p.  94. 

162  Daker . 552  Dakars.~\  Lord  Warden  of  all  the  Marches.  In 

the  official  account  of  the  battle  it  is  stated  that  Lord  Dacre  came  up  to 
the  support  of  the  right  wing  when  the  Lord  Admiral  was  beaten  back, 
and  restored  order.  But  complaints  were  made  at  Court,  and  Pinkerton 
gives  a curious  letter  which  Lord  Dacre  addressed  to  the  Council  in  the 
following  May,  defending  himself  against  the  charges  made  against  him. 

282  The  bishopp  of  Eleyi]  James  Stanley,  brother  of  Thomas  the  first 
Earl  of  Derby.  He  was  also  Warden  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Man- 
chester. He  died  March  22,  1515. 
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296  Edward  Stanley .]  He  was  not  created  Lord  Monteagle  till  the 
following  year. 

308  Sir  John  Stanley .]  The  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  knighted  on  the 
field  of  battle.  In  one  of  Weber’s  ballads  he  is  called  “John  Stanley  that 
child  so  young.” 

324  Egill feete .]  This  cognizance  of  the  Stanleys  may  be  seen  carved 

under  an  oriel  window,  apparently  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  Conway. 

332  Bolton  in  Glendowre.1^  Glendale. 

360  Though  we  were  hashed  of  tkeis  burnes , 

I blame  us  but  littell. ] These  lines  are  evidently  out  of  place,  or 
something  is  omitted.  Perhaps  they  should  follow  355. 

428  With  beames  full  light .]  The  alliteration  requires  leames.  “ The 
while  this  light  and  this  leme  that  Lucifer  ablende.”  — Pierce  Plowman. 

470  Then  betide  a chicke , 

that  Cheshire  men  feldenl]  This  check  which  felled  the  Cheshire 
men  was  mentioned  in  the  Earl  of  Surrey’s  original  despatch1  much  in  the 
same  way  as  it  is  here,  except  that  Dakars  is  not  mentioned  in  the  French 
gazette.  He  says,  “Edmund  Howard  had  with  him  1000  Cheshire  and 
500  Lancashire  and  many  Yorkshire  men.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  set 
upon  him,  and  the  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  men  never  abode  stroke,  and 
few  of  the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire  abode  but  fled.”  The  French  trans- 
lation of  this  account  given  by  Pinkerton  leaves  out  the  offensive  part  of 
the  paragraph.  The  lord  Dacars  is  perhaps  intended  for  the  lord  Darcy, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Yorkskire. 

486  Sir  John  Both^\  Bothe  or  Booth,  of  Barton.  See  the  pedigree, 
Baines,  vol.  iii.  p.  113 ; see  also  Notitia  Cestriensis , vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

492  Sir  William  WarJcehoppel\  “ On  the  wynge  of  the  righte  hande  of 
1 State  Papers , vol.  iv.  p.  1. 
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the  forvvarde  was  Captayne  Syr  Edmonde  Hawarde  knyght,  marshall  of  the 
lioste  and  with  him  ....  Raufe  Brearton  Jhon  Lawrence  Richard  Bolde 
Esquyers,  and  Syr  Jhon  Bothe  Syr  Thomas  Butler  knyghtes  ....  Robert 
Warcoppe  ....  with  the  men  of  Hull.” — Hall’s  Chron.  p.  55 7. 

498  The  Barne  of  Kinderton .]  Thomas  Venables. 

500  Honforde .]  Or  Handford  of  Handford.  A pedigree  of  this  family 
will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire , vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

502  Fulleswise .]  Fowleshurst  or  Fulleshurst  of  Crewe  : written  Fulchis 
in  Iter  Lancastrense , 1.  17.  Some  very  curious  information  connected  with 
the  Lancashire  men  in  this  battle  is  given  by  Mr.  Corser  in  his  notes  to  that 
Poem. 

504  Christopher  Savadge .]  Son  of  Sir  John  Savage  of  Clifton.  Ed- 
mund or  Edward,  another  son,  was  knighted  at  Leith,  1544.  — Ormerod, 
vol.  i.  p.  526. 

506  John  Lawrens .]  Named  in  Hall.  A family  of  this  name  were 

seated  in  the  north  of  Lancashire ; some  notice  of  them  will  be  found  in 
the  Notitia  Cestriensis , vol.  ii.  p.  441. 

528  Sir  Henry  Kighley. ] This  family  appears  to  have  been  especially 
attached  to  the  Stanleys. 

530  Sir  Thomas  Jarred .]  Gerard  of  the  Bryn,  ancestor  of  the  present 
Sir  Robert  Gerard  of  Garswood. 

532  Sir  William  Molynex. ] Of  Sefton.  See  Proceedings  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire , vol.  ii.  pp.  164,  249. 

546  The  standart  of  St.  Tandere.]  It  should  be  of  St.  Cuthbert,  under 
which  the  troops  of  the  Bishopric  fought.  There  is  an  account  of  it,  and 
also  of  the  Scotch  standard  which  was  taken  to  Durham,  in  the  Bites  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Durham , published  by  the  Surtees  Societv. 
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611  HiranJcstone.~\  The  MS.  has  brimstone,  which,  if  a joke,  is  a very 
bad  one. 

637  Many  a wee  wanted  his  horse , 

and  wandered  home  on  foteJ\  “And  the  nyghte  after  many  men 
lost  there  horses  and  such  stoffe  as  they  left  in  there  tentes  and  pavilyons 
by  the  robbers  of  Tvndale  and  Tividale."  — Hall’s  Chron.  p.  564. 


GLOSSARY. 


Attilde,  217,  447,  past  tense  of  attil, 
to  design,  prepare.  Unto  Itaill  we 
attil. — Gawin  Douglas. 

Awnter,  70.  To  adventure. 

Behappkn,  50 ; happen,  255.  Befall, 
betide. 

Belive,  280,  303.  Soon,  immediately. 

Beten,  418.  Kindled. 

Blancked,  466.  Made  them  blench  ? 

Braid,  234 ; brade,  474.  Attack,  as- 
sault. 

Brayed,  brayden,  208,  434.  Made  a 
noise. 

Briuck,  611.  Brook. 

Burne,  212,  scepe,  Man,  warrior ; 
Barne,  497,  Baron  ? 

Bushed,  439.  Error  for  busked,  got 
ready. 

Carped,  4,  22,  49,  64.  Spoke. 

Chicke,  470.  Check. 

Cloes,  354;  clowes,  592.  Valleys,  dells, 
doughs. — Clewis,  Gawin  Douglas. 

Come,  1,  303,  306.  Came  ; Lane.  coom. 

Costen,  326.  To  coast,  pass,  go  ? 

Dayled,  345.  Error  for  rayled  ? 
Strayed,  Halliwell. 

Dayned,  204,  422.  Dawned. 

Deden,  197.  Did. 

Deyred,  574.  To  dere,  to  hurt. 

Dere,  81.  Noble. 

Derffe,  469.  Strong,  vigorous. 

Dolven,  19.  Dug. 

Egill  feete,  324.  Eagles’  feet. 

Epe,  297,  375,  491,  551.  This  word  does 
not  appear  in  the  Glossaries,  but  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Northumberland 
Yap , which  Brockett  defines  apt , 
uick,  and  says,  “Saxon  Gep,  astutus. 
n Pierce  Plowman  I find  Yep,  which 
Dr.  Whitaker  considers  of  the  same 
origin,  and  explains  in  the  sense  of 


alert  and  vigorous.”  Yepely  (of  Geap 
lie,  Sax.)  cunningly,  wisely. — Bailey. 
Both  Etmuller  and  Bosworth  take 
Geap  in  a bad  sense,  crooked,  de- 
ceitful, but  are  hardly  supported  by 
their  references. 

Faren,  scepe.  To  fare,  go. 

Felden,  471.  Felled,  made  to  fall. 

Fettered,  feteled,  223,  325,  419,  585. 
Prepared,  got  ready.  The  common 
local  meaning  of  fettle  is  to  mend,  or 
set  right. 

Finde,  598.  Fiend. 

Flowe,  319.  Flew. 

Fothir,  39.  The  meaning  seems  to  be 
that  many  a huge  heap  of  stones  that 
had  never  been  stirred  before,  fell  at 
the  first  shot. 

Freke,  freake,  scepe.  Man  ; used  as  a 
term  of  contempt  by  Gawin  Douglas. 

Fuerse,  fuirse,  fuersemen,  fuerslie, 
106,  310,  406,  495,  543,  538,  635. 
Proud,  fierce,  furious. 

Girde,  42 ; gurding,  456.  To  push. — 
Wilbraham’s  Chesh.  Glossary. 

Gome,  108.  Man  ; Saxon  guma. 

Halched,  52.  Halliwell  has  Halche,  to 
loop  or  fasten.  — Gawayne. 

Harlottes,  277.  Applied  to  men  in 
Chaucer  and  Pierce  Plowman.  — See 
Wright's  Glossary. 

Hatell,  330.  Noble,  of  gentle  blood. 

Heape,  220.  Troop. 

Heete,  hete,  scepe.  To  tell,  to  promise. 

Hynde,  501.  Courteous. 

Jest,  641,  gest.  Lat.  gesta ; applied 
to  metrical  romances. 

Kere,  kyred,  165,  240,  505.  To  return ; 
Saxon. 

Ketterickes,  120,  127,  512.  Caterans, 
highlanders. 
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Kindnes,  625.  Clerical  error  for  high- 
ness. 

Layke,  569.  Strife  of  battle,  sport. — 
Saxon. 

Leedes,  ledes,  leddes,  73,  &c.  People, 
sing.,  man,  lad. 

Letees,  28.  Error  for  leedes. 

Losse,  482.  Honor,  praise. 

Lotte,  135.  Halliwell  has  Lotien,  to  lay 
in  ambush  ; and  Lowte,  to  be  quiet. 

Mached,  259.  Matched. 

Makles,  394.  Peerless,  makeless. 

Marketh,  149.  Marcheth. 

Meane,  138.  Halliwell  has  “to  go 
lamely.  — North” 

Meaney,  2,  &c.  Followers,  troops,  com- 
pany. 

Mislners,  77.  Millers. 

At  home  is  left  none  in  the  land 

But  joulthead  monks  and  bursten  friars. 

^ * * * 

Or  priests  prating  for  pudding  shives. 

Or  millners  madder  than  their  mulls. 

Weber,  187. 

Mountenance,  202.  For  mountance, 
amount,  distance. 

Neden,  199.  They  must  need  abide. 

Nighed,  198.  Drew  nigh. 

Or,  25,  355.  Before. 

Pertly,  109,  252.  Openly. 

Piked,  53.  Stole  away.  “ Sithie,  he’s 
pyking  off  .”  See  thou,  he  is  stealing 
away. — Chesh. 

Preste,  228.  Ready. 

Proched,  460.  Approached. 

Radly,  201,  214,  300,  417.  Quickly,  j 
readily. 

Repe,  296.  Error  for  epe  ? 

Rayked,  193,  409.  Rushed,  advanced. 
And  ryght  as  Robarts  men 
Raken  about  .—Pierce  Plowman's  Creed. 

Rewarde,  362,  402,  408  ; ward,  371. 
Rearguard. 

Rincke,  ryncke,  200,  308,  416,  496, 
Soldier,  warrior.  — Saxon  pine. 

Seene.  Saw. 

Sedge,  23,  39,  besiege;  48,  siege;  113, 
&c.,  spearman,  warrior. 


Shalmes,  450.  Fifes  ? 

Shoggeth,  94.  To  jog,  to  vacillate  to 
and  fro.  — Bailey. 

Sitt,  142.  Set. 

Skatell,  342.  Scathful,  scathliche  ? 
pernicious. 

Skath,  343  ; Scathe,  297.  Hurt,  da- 
mage, mischief 
Sketer,  513.  Scatter. 

Skochen,  218.  Scotch,  stop,  hinder. 
Soulkin,  627.  Mass  for  the  soul, 
requiem  ? 

Soughe,  440.  Shaw,  wood  ? 

Southe,  251.  Sooth. 

Starlische,  196,  probably  for  Scarlishe, 
affright  ened. 

Stede,  526  ; stidde,  549.  Place. 

Stepe,  299.  Stipes,  a branch  ? 
Swapping,  465,  468.  Swapped ; to 
strike. 

Swyre,  484,  501.  Esquire. 

Syke,  387.  Sigh. 

Taberettes,  35.  Drums  ? 

Tale,  149,  186,  594.  Count. 

Telden,  38.  To  place  a tent. 

And  ten  thousand  of  tentes 
Teldit  beside. — Pierce  Plowman. 
Tithindes,  241 ; tithandes,  618.  Tid- 
ings. 

Umclosed,  268.  Closed  round  about. 
Unmette,  188.  Unmeet ly,  unequally. 
Uttered,  458.  Drew  out. 

Wale,  385.  Courageous,  choice,  good  ? 
Wee,  294,  &c.  Man. 

Weede,  16,  116.  Dress,  armour;  537, 
error  for  wee. 

Weete,  6.  To  wit,  to  know. 

Welde,  30,  &c.  To  wield,  govern. 
Were,  86.  Wee  ? man. 

Wittie,  181.  Knowing  ; perhaps  equi- 
valent to  epe  supra. 

Wreke,  256.  To  avenge. 

Wynde,  25,  99,  353.  To  wend,  go. 
Yerded,  647.  Dwelt. 

Yorne,  570  ; pi.  of  yore?  Ready, 
eager. 


